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THE THIRD YEAR’S WORK.*—I. 
I. LANGUAGE. 

Brain this year, as you must every one except the first, 
with a very thorough review of all that your class is 
supposed to know. Do not look upon the time used in 
this review as wasted, or as taken from the time you have 
to teach advance lessons. If your pupils have forgotten, 
or did not perfectly learn, any of the principles of lan- 
guage contained in Numbers 1 and 2, you can spend 
your time in school in no better way, in no way that will 
cause them to do better work during the coming year, 
than in teaching these principles again. Still, do not waste 
time on the review. If you take up a lesson, or rather 
the principle of language taught in one of Miss Sweet’s 
lessons, and find that it is well known, spend no time on 
it, but go right on. If you find that it is not sufticiently 
familiar, drill on it until you have recalled it to your 
pupils, but no longer. There were several subjects taken 
up last year which we advised should be farther devel- 
oped when reviewed. Do not forget these now. 

It is especially unfortunate that the very pupils who 
need this review most are usually those who come back 
to school from one to five weeks late, and so miss most of 


* For ‘*The First Year’s Work,” see the Annals, vol. xxxix, pp. 
209-225, and vol. xl, pp. 14-30, 137-148; for ‘‘The Second Year’s 
Work,” see vol. xli, pp. 129-146, 242-251, 274-278. 
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2 The Third Year's Work. 

it. You will have to use your own judgment about these 
late comers. They are very discouraging to a conscien- 
tious teacher, and are the worry of a superintendent’s 
life ; but remember that though you are not to blame for 
this, and ought not to be punished for it, the child is 
very seldom responsible for it, either. Still, those who are 
prompt must not be made to wait for these tardy ones. 
That would be a great injustice. What to do with them 
is a difficult problem. They know too much to be put 
back a whole year, and not enough to go on with the 
class. Talk each case over with the superintendent, and 
with the teacher of the next class below, and do the best 
you can. Either the pupil must lose much, or some one, 
for another’s carelessness or indifference, must do a great 
deal of extra work. Many a pupil who was leading his 
class has dropped hopelessly to the rear for the rest of 
his school-life, from one of these absences during the 
first weeks of a school-year. 

Continue the letter-writing, and see that it is kept up 
to the standard of the class in language. A letter which 
would have been very commendable a year ago would be 
poor now. 

Practice continually in original language work. Draw 
out your pupils, as you did last year, about what happened 
at home, and about their plans for this year. Get as 
much out of them about these things as you possibly can. 
Ask all sorts of questions about home and home people. 
Puzzle your ingenuity to do all this work in written lan- 
guage, using signs only when you cannot possibly do 
without them. Have your pupils question you about 
your vacation, and your plans for the year. You will 
probably have to allow them to use signs freely, if you 
would have them do this with spirit and freedom. 

Begin to get your pupils to put all their ideas about any 
one thing into language. Tell them, for instance, to write 
all that they know about cows, and, after they have done 
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so, make a few suggestions. Half a dozen sentences will 
be enough at first, and these may have to be drawn out 
by questions and diagrams. Do not worry to get these 
foundations for future compositions into any particular 
form; but only aim to give your pupils some power of 
connected thought on any given subject, and some ability 
of expressing that thought in connected language. 

When you take your pupils out for a walk, which you 
ought to do very often, give to each of them a pencil and 
paper, and get them to take notes of what they see. Do 
this by taking notes yourself, by letting them read these, 
and telling them what they are for. When they have 
written an account of what they did and saw, write such 
an account yourself, using the notes you have taken, so 
that they will learn to use those that they take. Try to 
preserve the individuality of each pupil in these notes. 
Let them be the notes of each child, and not yours, or 
those of the brightest pupil in the class. 

Encourage them to ask questions—in writing, of course, 
if they cannot speak—of people whom they meet, and to 
think about the answers they get. Teach them the ques- 
tions we usually ask of strangers or visitors, being sure 
to make these proper and polite. Any interesting infor- 
mation you get in this way may be used at once for prac- 
tice on the direct quotation, which needs a great deal. 
As material for language-lessons, you may get a return in 
part for the loss of time which visitors frequently occasion. 
Have your children describe them, tell what they did and 
said, etc. Have these exercises, after the language is all 
corrected, dated and copied into a book to be preserved. 


Lesson I. 


In this lesson Miss Sweet takes up the passive voice, 
but, unfortunately, she evidently thinks that the teacher of 
a class which has gone thus far needs very little direction 
from her. 
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I should begin the passive voice with the same tense 
with which we began the active—the habitual present. 
My reason for this is that I hope our pupils have formed 
the habit of taking this tense as the starting point for all 
modifications of the verb, as it is the root form, and we 
want them to start from the same point to form the pas- 
sive voice, especially as in this tense the change of form 
is most conspicuous. You may teach the past and future 
tenses almost immediately after, if you wish, and I should 
recommend that no great interval of time be allowed to 
pass before you do teach them. 

Possibly some incident may have happened in which 
the actor is unknown, or where he is of small importance 
as compared with the act, and this may enable you to 
make your children feel a need for the passive form of 
expression ; but most probably you will have to teach it 
simply as another form of expressing something they 
already know how to express in the active voice. Many 
hearing people use the passive very sparingly, preferring 
to say, “Somebody stole my watch last night,” rather 
than, “ My watch was stolen last night.” I have even 
seen a long and presumably carefully prepared scheme of 
teaching language to deaf children in which the passive 
voice was given just one line. 

Give your pupils a simple sentence in the active voice, 
and then the same thing in the passive, and explain each 
by diagrams : 

“A fox kills a rabbit.” 
“A rabbit is killed by a fox.” 


fox K cles 


[Al =a 


* 
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+ + how? 


A [by a fox | 


Explain clearly exactly how each word of the first sen- 
tence is changed in place and form to make the second. 
Place the second diagram under the other and draw lines 
from one to the other to show these changes. Give sen- 
tences with pronouns instead of nouns, so as to bring out 
the change of case clearly, as: “I kick him,” “He is 
kicked by me.” 

Give some examples, also, with a plural object after the 
active verb, and explain that when this is the case the 
passive verb must be put in the plural also. 

“A fox kills rabbits.” 
“Rabbits are killed by a fox.” 

Take up the past and future tenses very soon : 

A fox killed a hen. 

A hen was killed by a fox. 

A fox will kill a hen. 

A hen will be killed by a fox. 

Write on a card, or in some place where it can remain 
for a long time in sight, the forms of the verb in the 
active and passive, as : 


Active. Passive. 
I kill am killed 
you kill are killed 
he kills is killed 
; we, you, they, kill are killed 
will kill will be killed 


killed was killed 
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Active. Passive. 
am killing am being killed 
is killing is being killed 
are killing are being killed 


Give a great deal of practice ; at first by writing one 
form, and having the pupils write the other; and then by 
spelling, and by having them write both forms from the 
same action. Be sure and have them changed from the 
passive to the active, as well as the other way. 

Give some examples where pronouns are necessary in 
one form instead of nouns in the other, and explain why. 

Henry’s mother scolded him. 
Henry was scolded by his mother. 

Explain the use of the passive form when the agent is 
not given. We may say, “John’s slate is broken,” be- 
cause we do not care, or know, or wish to tell, who 
broke it. 

Teach the questions “by whom?” and “by what?” 
These questions apply to this last form of the passive 
sentence more than to the one where the agent is given. 
“ By whom was John’s slate broken?” The answer may 
be the name of the breaker; or, “I do not know;;” or, 
“T will not tell.” Have these questions in the passive 
form changed to the corresponding questions in the 
active. 

Give plenty of practice on the passive form of the verb 
with the indirect object after it. If the different parts of 
the sentence are clearly understood, there will be very 
little trouble ; but without some practice confusion is apt 
to occur. If you have used diagrams faithfully, this is 
one of the many places where you will reap your reward. 
Without them it would be a difficult task to guide a deaf 
child through these changes : 

John gave an apple to Mary. 
John gave Mary an apple. 
An apple was given Mary by John 
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An apple was given by John to Mary. 
Mary was given an apple by John. 

Explain that intransitive verbs have no passive. This 
is very easily done by giving a sentence and diagram. It 
is easy, but, like everything else, it will not do to take it 
for granted that our children know it, until we have 
taught it. 


Lesson 


There is very little trouble in inducing our pupils to use 
parts of the verbs as nouns or adjectives. The trouble 
lies in the very opposite direction. As soon as you be- 
gin with certain parts of the verb, they take possession of 
the whole, and work it very hard. You begin to teach 
them, ‘‘ Nora is very fond of skating,” and, before you are 
half through, they are writing, “John was fond of 
fought,” ‘“‘ Mary is fond of cries,” “‘ Henry was a black eye 
by fall,” “ Peter is a very eat.” 

In fact, the brightest pupils seem to take the most 
pleasure in violating all the precepts that you have drilled 
into them in the past. The only help for this is drill. It 
will not take you long to tame the first wild freedom of 
their flight. Tell them that they can only use the form 
ending in ing and the infinitive as nouns, and the ing and 
perfect participle as adjectives. They are familiar with 
ing and the infinitive, and you can show them the list of 
verbs on page 120 for the irregular perfect participles. 

You will have to give a great deal of explanation and 
drill to this participle. Explain and compare such ex- 
pressions as : 


a crying doll a painted doll 
a breathing image a graven image 
a running horse a clipped horse 
’ a Swinging gate a broken gate 
a skating pond a frozen pond 


You will also have to explain that there is enough of 
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the verb left in these verb-nouns to take an object after 
them. I should teach such expressions as a whole, give 
the diagrams, and trust to practice. 

Killing flies is cruel. 

Killing people is very wicked. 


kitling flies, és cruel. 


A man invented a machine for digging potatoes. 
A man built an engine for pumping water. 


[fer digging hotaloas 


Miss Sweet gives many diagrams on these forms, each 
of which you should take as a pattern for many. 


Lesson ITT. 


We have already taught the superlative degree, and I 
hope our pupils have been using it, more or less, for 
some time past. Go over this lesson rapidly as a review 
exercise, asking such questions as: “ Who is the tallest 
boy in the room?” ete. Give considerable attention to 
the irregular comparisons and to the form with “more” 
and “ most.” 

Pictures will be a great help to you in these exercises. 
You will be wise if you have accumulated a large number 
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of these from which you can select, and you will be fortu- 
nate if you have enough to give each pupil one to paste 
into his scrap-book, with his language exercise on it. Ask 
every question beginning with “which” that you can 
think of. 

Your pupils will, for a while at least, use the superlative 
where the rules of grammar require the comparative. But 
the language used by those around them is not always per- 
fect in this respect, and you should not be discouraged if 
they do say: “ I saw two boys fighting. The smallest one 
was the strongest,” or ask: “ Which is farthest from Flint, 
Saginaw or Lansing ?” 


Lesson IV. 


This lesson brings us to the clause used as an adverbial 
modifier of cause. I should take no trouble to explain 
the difference between a clause and a phrase. I should 
not, with such a young class, even point it out, except as 
shown in the diagrams which you must give from time to 
time. Try and find some incident with which to start this 
work. If nothing happens that you can use, and you can- 
not manage to have one happen, ask questions about any- 
thing that has happened in the past: “ Why did we have 
a holiday on February 22d?” Give the answer yourself: 
“We had a holiday because February 22d was Washing- 
ton’s birthday.” 

“Why was Henry sick last week ?” 

“ Henry was sick last week because he ate too many 
green apples.” 

“Why does your father send you to school ?” 

‘My father sends me to school because he wishes me 
to learn.” 

“"Why does not Mary know her lesson ?” 

“Mary does not know her lesson, because she did not 
study.” 
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“Why did not you tell me about ——? 

“T did not tell you, because I forgot.” 

The diagrams for these sentences must, of course, be 
shown. They will be found sufficiently illustrated in the 
book. 

After some practice in answering these questions in 
full, tell them that people do not usually say so much in 
answering a question, but only the part that begins 
with “ because,” and give them that part of the diagram 
for answers to questions beginning with “ why.” 

You may mention the fact that children are apt to an- 
swer a question with the single word “ because” when 
they do not know what tosay. This is always a puzzle 
to a deaf child when he meets it for the first time. 

You will remember that, in your practice on adverbs of 
degree, there were many opportunities for the use of “ be- 
cause.” Review that lesson now, and use “ because” with 
it.* Teach the use of “ for” meaning “ because.” 


Lesson V. 


In teaching the indirect quotation, begin by reviewing 
the direct, as taught in the last lesson of Miss Sweet’s 
No. 2. After you have spent some time on this, and have 
several sentences on the slate, tell them that there is an- 
other way of saying all these things, and show the changes 
made in passing from one form to the other, having both 
sentences on the slate and giving both diagrams. Show 
them that such sentences as “ Mary said: ‘1 was sick,’ ” 
and “ Marv said that I was sick,” mean different things. 
Practice in changing from one form to the other, and be 
sure you have the change made both ways. Have a pupil 
spell a short assertion to the class, as: “1 like apples,” 
and make them write both forms, as Miss Sweet shows. 
Write a statement, as: “The paper says that it will be 


*Lesson V, No. 2. 
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very cold before to-morrow morning,” and have them give 
the other form. Go back to former exercises, stories, etc., 
and have every direct quotation changed to the indirect. 
Explain that both are right, one as much as the other, 
but that they must know both. 

Give some illustrations omitting “that.” Without go- 
ing too extensively into the question of “the sequence of 
tenses,” it may be well to: give some practice with the 
verbs “says” and “tells” in the present tense instead of 
the past. ‘ Mr. A. says that he is well,” but “ Mr. A. said 
that he was well.” The idiom of the English language 
requires that, when clauses are connected by “that,” ex- 
pressed or understood, if the first verb is in a past tense, 
the verbs in the other clauses must be also. Do not, 
however, allow your pupils to suppose that any such rule 
applies to the case where the first verb is in the present 
tense, or to think that only a present tense can follow a 
present tense, for we may use any tense, according to the 
meaning. 


Lesson VJ. 


I once thought that the free and proper use of the rel- 
ative pronouns could not be taught to congenitally deaf 
children, except in very rare cases. [I still think that 
without a constant and intelligent use of diagrams it is 
almost impossible to give such a clear and distinct under- 
standing of this difficult form of language to them as to 
enable them to understand their use. A pupil will write, 
“ Washington, who was the father of his country,” and 
insist that it is a perfect sentence, conveying a clear and 
distinct idea, and having both a subject and a predicate. 
He may consent to change it, in deference to your wishes, 
but he will not understand why, and will only gather a 
vague idea that “ who ” is a word that is very apt to make 
trouble when introduced into otherwise perfect language. 
Instead of trying to use relatives to express his own ideas, 
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he tries hard to get along without them. If you diagram 
what he has written : 


Was hinglon 


4 


a pupil who has used diagrams as ours have sees in a mo- 
ment that he has no predicate ; and if he does not at once 
complete the sentence, all you have todo is to write 
“What?” or “ Does what?” in the blank space, and past 
exercises with the question-board show him exactly what 
he must do. 

Begin by teaching that the relative clause takes the 
place of an adjective, and, of course, is always fastened 
to—modifies—a noun. As your first exercise, have them 
substitute relative clauses for adjectives in sentences which 
you write forthem. Teach relatives only in the nomi- 
native case at first, and practise on this case a long 
time before you give the others. Miss Sweet wisely re- 
serves these cases for next year’s work. 

A fat man is lazy. 


al 


Tell them they can say the same thing in another way : 
A man who is fat is lazy. 


| 
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‘is 
maw ES 


who is fat] 


A lazy man grows fat. 

A man who is lazy grows fat. 

Put in this way, the use of the relative is so plain that 

2 your pupils will soon make these substitutions and clearly 

‘ understand what they are doing. Of course, you will ex- 
plain that ‘‘ who” is used with persons, “ which” with 
things, and “that” with either. 

After some practice on this, explain that we can use 
these relative clauses to tell facts about persons or things 
that we cannot express by a single adjective. Definitions 
furnish a good way to practise on this use of relatives. 

A blonde is a person who has light hair. 

A carpenter is a man who builds houses. 

A good mouser is a cat which catches many mice. 

An island is a body of land which is surrounded by 
water. 

Teach that the relative clause is an entire sentence, and 
diagram it separately very often. Give them distinct 
sentences to be combined by putting one into the other as 
a relative clause, such as: 

A knife has a black handle. It is mine. 

I found some money. It was counterfeit. 

A horse belongs to Mr. A. It is very gentle. 
A large horse ran away. He killed himself. 

Draw lines, at first, under the words which you wish 
put into a relative clause, and ask to which word you must 
attach them. Call attention to the fact that this fastening 

of a relative clause to a noun usually makes it mean a 
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particular thing, the only one of the kind, and that there- 
fore it must be used with the definite article. If two or 
more horses run away, and one of them kills himself, we 
can say: “A horse, which ran away, killed himself,” but 
if only one horse runs away, we must say, “ The horse,” 
etc. Also make it plain that, in such cases as those given, 
either of the two sentences can be made into the relative 
clause, but the same noun must always be the subject of 
the principal verb. From the examples given you can 
make : 


The knife, which has a black handle, is mine. 
The knife, which is mine, has a black handle. 
ete. etc. ete. 


Explain that very often the ideas which they have ex- 
pressed by independent sentences can be more clearly 
expressed by changing one or more of them to relative 
clauses. Take some of the old exercises, stories, etc., 
which they have preserved in their scrap-books, and 
whenever the language can be improved by the use of 
relatives, give that form. Be sure that the pupils fully 
understand these changes, and frequently ask them to 
make them themselves. 

Go back to Lesson VI in No. 2, and have your pupils 
substitute relative clauses for the phrases used in that 
lesson. Use diagrams freely : 


or 
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4 
Cale | 


Which. haa 


Aim, in all these exercises, to make it very clear that the 
relative clause is only an adjective modifier of a noun, 
but that it must always be a complete sentence itself. 

It will require much practice to get your pupils to use 
relatives themselves, but it will not be hard, nor take very 
long, to make them understand those they meet. Trained 
in this way, as soon as they see one they will look for the 
antecedent and know that the whole sentence following 
the relative modifies that word. 

Do not teach that the relative is the same as a conjunc- 
tion and a personal pronoun. If you do, you will sooner 
or later have trouble from your pupils trying to make that 
substitution in places where it cannot be done. Follow 
Miss Sweet’s directions carefully. What I have said here, 
as elsewhere, is not intended to take the place of these, 
but to amplify and explain them. 

Some time, during this year, you must begin to explain 
contracted forms of writing to your pupils. People 
seem to think that a child, and especially one to whom they 
have to write, finds it much easier to understand “ don’t,” 
“ T’ll,” “ can’t,” ete., than the full forms “ do not,” etc. 

Whenever you or your children meet one of these 
contractions, explain it by writing it out in full. Then 
write it on a piece of card-board and hang it on the wall. 
Keep on till you have all of them, even if you are a year 
or two in getting them all. It will renew their interest 
and serve as a review every time you put a new one on 
the chart. 

Do not insist on your pupils using exactly the form of 
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language you may have in your mind. If they express 
themselves clearly and in correct English, be satisfied. 
Leave the elegancies of language and its nice distinctions 
to those teachers who will teach your children some years 


hence. 
FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE, 


Superintendent of the Michigan School, Flint, Michigan. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL. 


** Sunpay, Jan. 25, 1818. 

‘“*Oh! Almighty God, in thy wise providence thou hast placed me in 
my present situation. Thou seest my heart. Thou knowest my desire 
is to be devoted to thy service, and to be the instrument of training up 
the deaf and dumb for heaven. Oh! show me clearly the path of duty, 
and teach me submission to thy holy will—more self-denial and humility— 
more patience and perseverance.” From the Diary of THomas Hopkins 
GALLAUDET, Founder of Deaf-Mute Instruction in America. 

It is nearly fourscore years since those words were 
penned in secret by an overburdened, saintly, great-souled 
man. From the seed he sowed has sprung a goodly har- 
vest, in which, one is glad to hope, his spirit may to- 
day rejoice. Compared with all our modern educational 
paraphernalia, that little band of Puritan teachers in our 
parent school at Hartford had almost nothing with which 
to work. The abacus, the language chart, physical cul- 
ture, the kindergarten and a hundred other aids dear to 
us were to them unknown. One thing they had, however, 
which gave dignity and ‘meaning and sacredness to all their 
work—namely, a strong unwavering faith that, in the case of 
every child confided to his charge, the teacher was laying, 
for weal or for woe, the foundations of an eternal life. From 
sunrise to sunset, from one year’s end to another, this 
sense of personal responsibility for the child’s sowl was a 
controlling and abiding force. Is it not true that to our 
consciousness, in this age of the bacillus, the steam en- 
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gine, the electric motor, and the Réntgen rays, this force 
has become a less vital, more uncertain thing ? 

“ Fit a child forthis world and you have fitted him forthe 
next” isinthese days, everywhere, a popular but dangerous 
cry. Dangerous, because, like most popular cries, it contains 
a large element of truth. Everything depends, of course, 
upon what we mean by the terms “this world” and “the 
next.” It is the vaunted nineteenth century, to be sure, 
but we are only just beginning to find out, after all, that 
heaven and hell are conditions, not places ; that every man, 
by the exercise of his own will, creates his own world both 
here and hereafter, and that all education which does not 
make a man feel this is worthless and unmeaning. As the 
swift years pass and our ranks are thinned by death— 
when men like Mr. Storrs and Mr. Jenkins and women 
like Miss Ellen Barton go, leaving our profession and the 
whole world poorer for their loss—we realize more and 
more that character is all. The successful carrying out of 
the intellectual curriculum of any school is a very minor 
thing. One task alone is and should be ours—‘“ the train- 
ing of the deaf and dumb for heaven.” Or, in more 
modern phraseology, it is the task of rousing every young 
person with whom we come in contact to a living, burning 
consciousness of the worth, the dignity, the glorious pos- 
sibilities of his own personality. When, by proper educa- 
tion of the will, we have taught a child to know well, to 
love well, and to choose well, we have taught him all he 
needs to know. Henceforth he becomes a “man and 
master of his fate.” 

The exercises here outlined as suggestions for syste- 
matic will-training are not new. They are, most of them, 
the old, hackneyed exercises of every school-room. It is 
the intelligent direction of the workman, not a new set of 
tools for each article he makes, that secures a desired 
result. If, in the teacher’s consciousness, one aim is 
clearly dominant, all things in the daily routine of school 
work will speedily become contributory and subordinate 
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to that aim. We need to work on larger thought lines. 
Doing that, the details of our daily work may seem to 
run in the same old grooves, but the end we seek will 
no longer be the successful passing of an examination— 
the promotion of John and Susan from one class to 
another—a diploma tied with blue ribbon, or a good 
business position after graduation. It will not, in fact, be 
an end at all. It will only be a vision—the vision of an 
infinite progress by an eternal spirit in whose develop- 
ment we were, for a little space, privileged to bear a part. 

Although marked in some quarters by a sentimentality 
almost approaching imbecility, the present raging fad of 
“Child Study” is a most hopeful sign. A comprehen- 
sive and thorough course of reading in psychology must 
form a necessary preliminary to any effective work in 
will-training. 

But just here a word of warning. Unless one wishes 
his own mind to become permanently weakened, he should 
avoid, as he would avoid the plague, all those works upon 
the subject which have been especially prepared and 
written down for the use of teachers. They are, for the 
most part, made up of “inspiration and water,” which, 
says Mr. James Russell Lowell, nobody likes. For once, 
though, it would seem as if Mr. Lowell were mistaken. 
The number and popularity of such books indicate very 
plainly that many people do like inspiration and water— 
that they prefer it, in fact, to either beverage taken 
straight. 

For psychology proper, Dr. William James’s work 
(American Science Series) is, by all odds, the very best 
book for our purpose—strong, helpful, clear in its psy- 
chology, sound in its ethics, and delightfully, charmingly, 
written. The following books were found helpful by a 
group of teachers who spent a part of their summer in 
special reading connected with their profession : 

Sully’s Psychology; Bain’s chapters on Habit, Pain, 
Pleasure, and his little book on the Emotions; Passages 
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from Aristotle (Wallace’s Translation). The oft repeated 
declaration of Aristotle that education is and must be a 
a process of pain comes as a refreshing antidote to the 
sentimental twaddle with which the pedagogic world is 
just nowdeluged. ‘The Education of the Greek People,” 
by Thomas Davidson (International Educational Series), 
Essays by Dr. Wm. T. Harris, particularly those relating 
to the Will, and his “ The Old Education and the New.” 
Fichte’s “‘ Vocation of the Scholar,” than which, probably, 
no more inspiring essay was ever written. To it and to 
his “‘ Way of a Blessed Life” may be traced much of 
Carlyle’s thought and several of Tennyson’s best known 
poems. In addition may be mentioned a series of lectures 
upon psychology which, there is reason to hope, may soon 
be given to the world in book form by Dr. John Dewey, 
head of the Department of Philosophy of Chicago Uni- 
versity. Just here may be mentioned also the Primary 
School established by Chicago University—an experiment 
which should interest every teacher in the United States. 
A circular giving an outline of this school and its novel 
methods will, I think, be furnished upon application. 
One deaf child—a semi-mute with some hearing—is al- 
ready numbered among the pupils of this unique school. 

A plan for work in the direction of will-training cannot, 
like one in language, be laid out for definite periods, since, 
beginning at the very lowest point of physical volition, 
such training should be systematically carried on to the 
end of the child’s school course. For convenience, how- 
ever, we may, like the geographers, use imaginary lines, 
roughly dividing our work into three classes—lower, mid- 
dle, and higher. 

Logically, of course, work in sense-perception comes 
first. But with that, except in a few elementary lessons 
on touch or special cases of abnormal children, we shall 
have nothing to do. The majority of our little ones usu- 
ally have sense-perception already developed to an em- 
barrassing degree by the time they enter school. 
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The matter of attention is the first problem demand- 
ing our consideration. In fact, reduced to its lowest 
terms, will is attention—nothing more. 

The position of the school-room furniture at this stage 
is of the greatest importance. Nothing could be worse 
than the circular arrangement of desks seen in many 
school-rooms. The children’s desks should always face 
that of the teacher, and the teacher, no matter what is 
going on, should invariably be the centre of every per- 
formance. This matter of a central point upon which the 
attention must be riveted for short periods at a time is 
cardinal. Its importance is too often overlooked. 

During a lesson period the attention of the children 
should not be allowed to wander for one instant from the 
teacher and the subject presented. To gain this attention 
in the first instance before right habits are formed is very 
difficult. As to just how it should first be secured, au- 
thorities differ. 

“Select,” says one very popular class of educators, 
“ for all primary instruction subjects so intensely pleas- 
urable and absorbing that the little ones will follow you 
with wondering, breathless delight.” 

Now, we all know that certain elementary steps in 
education are not, and cannot be, made “intensely 
pleasurable and absorbing.” They are, from their very 
nature, hard and disagreeable—almost as hard and dis- 
agreeable as many of the things which these same 
children will in later life be called upon to meet and 
conquer. Also we know that, in every class, there are 
sure to be one or two morbidly self-conscious, mischievous 
children who, if a live elephant were to be introduced 
bodily into the class-room as an object-lesson, would, after 
a cursory glance at the animal, immediately begin again to 
exploit themselves and disturb their companions. “Such 
conduct,” our seutimentalist authority would say, “ only 
shows that the little people are weary of the subject and 
want a change. Something new and more interesting 
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should be introduced at once.” Just what, is not usually 
specified—a hippopotamus, very likely. 

Continued throughout an entire school course, this 
popular and prevalent method of instruction simply ruins 
the will power. It results always in a type with which 
we are all, alas! only too familiar—the hysterical young 
woman and the effeminate young man who go through life 
from their selfish youth down into the shadows of an un- 
lovely and unloved old age, seeking, ever seeking, in con- 
stant change of material diversion, for that “good time ” 
which they never find. It is the type of shirks, not 
heroes. 

“To secure at the outset the attention of young chil- 
dren,” says a smali minority of more old-fashioned educa- 
tors, “have the subject-matter of your first lessons as 
novel, interesting, and attractive as may be. Have also 
upon your desk a small pointer or a light rattan. Use it 
instantly, if needed, to enforce attention. At the end of 
three days you will be able to lay it aside for weeks and 
months—very likely forever.” 

I am well aware that the teacher who dares, in this age 
of child-rule, to advocate the use of even the limpest sort 
of switch is regarded with abhorrence, as one who seeks 
to re-establish the inquisition. But normal childhood is 
very like normal puppyhood—healthy, rollicking, mis- 
chievous—and we have no right to read into it—to hyp- 
notize into it even—as we often do, the sentimental im- 
aginings of our own exhausted nerves. 

For very young, healthy, naughty children, as for other 
young animals, a short, smart whipping is the natural, 
most effective, and humane punishment. As a means of 
strengthening the attention and developing the power of 
inhibition it is, at times, invaluable. 

“One of the very best exercises for gaining the power of 
attention is the following: Furnish the children with clean 
slates and freshly pointed pencils. Let them suppose the 
lesson one in penmanship. Standing at the black-board, 
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crayon in hand, see to it, sharply, that every eye is di- 
rected toward yourself. Write very slowly and distinctly 
upon the black-board the first letter of a long word the 
meaning of which is unknown to the class. When you 
have finished, let them copy, beginuing, all at the same 
time, from a motion of the pointer. Go through the word 
in this way, letter by letter. Take several words each 
day, explaining their meaning later. This simple exer- 
cise, given for fifteen minutes daily, will shortly reduce 
the most rebellious class to order. And the best thing 
about it is that the children never once suspect the fact 
that they are being disciplined. Easy map and picture 
drawing used in this manner accomplishes the same result. 

Memorizing is a most important factor in strengthening 
the attention. A short lesson upon the black-board should 
be memorized under the eye of the teacher. The story 
and reproduction from spelling is invaluable. When 
there are two or more divisions in a class, it is well to re- 
quire all to unite in paying attention while the teacher 
spells, even though one division alone may be able to re- 
produce the ideas in writing. 

Five minutes a day, at least, should be given to calis- 
thenics. Control of the bodily organs is the first step 
towards control of the more intangible, refractory self. 
For this reason, too, certain attitudes should be assumed, 
and others forbidden, during a recitation. 

In the first years of school life there should be a great 
deal of play, but not too many playthings. Nothing dis- 
tracts and weakens a child’s attention more than a great 
variety of toys with whose invention he himself has had 
nothing to do. Games should be selected always with 
reference to two points—doing and choosing. The child 
must do something, and that doing must involve choice 
on his part. 

It will be observed that, in this lower stage, nearly 
everything is done under the direction of an external will, 
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and this brings us to a most important point in all will- 
training —obedience. 

There is a profound psychological truth underlying the 
old saw that only he who has learned to obey is fit to 
command. Weare apt to think of will always as affirma- 
tive—the doing of something. In reality it is inhibition, 
the not doing something which our lower nature urges us 
to do, that makes the heroism and the tragedy of life. 
Age after age, goes up the old despairing cry, “‘ The thing 
that I would not, that I do.” Self-control comes only 
through obedience to law, and, at first, the law must be 
external. The child’s wi/fulness must be repressed in 
order that his w// by inhibition may grow strong and 
sane. Prompt, unquestioning obedience should be re- 
quired at every point throughout this lower stage. Ques- 
tions, explanations, and the presentation of higher motives 
belong to a higher order of development. Law, never- 
theless, with penalties for its infringement, must continue 
throughout, but with this difference: that, in the higher 
stage, instead of being external, the severest penalty will 
lie in the humbling, scorching thought, “And I, 7 could 
commit this sin!” Toa man whose will has been trained 
aright there is no other hell so terrible as this. 

The second stage—let us say from the ages of ten to 
fifteen years—is, in some respects, the most important 
and interesting period with which we shall have to deal. 
It is a period of growth. The intellect awakens and the 
emotions begin to assert themselves. The former must 
be fed, the latter sanely and wisely directed. Hero- 
worship is sure to come in now, often as a baffling and 
perplexing element. Imitation is active, and habits, both 
good and bad, are formed with appalling rapidity. The 
rein of external authority should now be loosened. The 
child must be encouraged to reflect, to seek remote ends, 
and, so far as possible, to judge for himself their intrinsic 
and relative value. Our main task in this stage will be to 
transfer largely that power of attention which we have 
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been at such pains to cultivate, from the outward to the 
inward realm. This power of inward attention to right 
thinking, feeling, and choosing we call effort. Dr. James 
says of it: “Effort of attention is the essential phenom- 
enon of the will.” And, again: “Of course we measure 
ourselves by many standards. Our strength and our in- 
telligence, our wealth, and even our good-luck, are things 
which warm our heart and make us feel ourselves a match 
for life. But deeper than all such things, and able to suf- 
fice unto itself without them, is the sense of the amount 
of effort we can put forth. Those are, after all, but effects, 
products and reflections of the outer world within. But 
the effort seems to belong to an altogether different realm, 
as if it were the substantive thing which we are, and those 
were but the externals which we carry. If the ‘searching 
of our heart and reins’ be the purpose of this human 
drama, then what is sought seems to be what effort we 
can make. He who can make none is but a shadow; he 
who can make much is a hero.” 

We may, for work at this stage, speak briefly of three 
forms of effort—physical, intellectual, and moral effort. 

Of course, only the barest suggestions can be offered, 
since concrete work in this direction can never be the 
same in any two schools, nor, for that matter, in the case 
of any two children. It is an excellent plan for a teacher 
to make out and preserve in a note-book a character- 
sketch of each pupil, noting temperament, family antece- 
dents so far as known, prevailing characteristics, marked 
preferences, dislikes, chief faults, virtues, etc., ete. To 
those of us who know and love our Dickens, and label 
half our acquaintances with the names of his characters, 
this proceeding will seem ludicrously suggestive of Miss 
Cornelia Blimber and her “ Analasys of the charachter of 
P. Dombey.” But, given a little more insight and sympa- 
thy than was possessed by that energetic educator, it is, 
all the same, a very good thing to do. 
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“‘ Never encourage helplessness” is an axiom which we 
may safely apply in the case of every child. More than 
that, we should teach them that weakness—even physical 
weakness, when the remedy lies in their own hands—is sin, 

Institution children—too much tagged by nurses and 
governors at every step—are prone to lie back, lazily await- 
ing directions. ‘ You didn’t tell me to” is an excuse with 
which we are all familiar, and one which, unfortunately, 
many of us accept with such meekness that the child ac- 
tually feels himself injured by not having been told to per- 
form some very obvious duty. Punishment, not pardon, 
should be meted out in such acase. All children over 
twelve years of age should be held as strictly accountable 
for the things they know they ought to do as for acts ex- 
pressly commanded. Nothing strengthens the will power 
and develops common-sense judgment like self-responsi- 
bility felt and practised at an early age. Proper care 
of their own or of school property, neatness in per- 
sonal appearance, the acknowledgment in writing of all 
presents, invitations, or favors received—in short, every- 
thing which can in any way strengthen the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility—should be rigidly insisted upon. 

In the domain of physical effort we may make use of 
the hundred daily opportunities, seeing to it that all 
school-room service—brushing slates, turning on and off of 
radiators, sharpening pencils, opening windows, etc.—is 
performed by the pupils, not the teacher. Athletic sports 
should be encouraged for girls as well as boys. Nothing 
is more melancholy than to see institution girls walking 
demurely, two by two, through city streets or along paved 
walks, for exercise, when they ought to be climbing trees, 
jumping fences, or making mud-pies. 

Fighting, when not too freely indulged in, is an excel- 
lerit thing for boys, and, occasionally, for girls. ‘“ Fight 
your own battles” is frequently the very best advice we 
can give to the child who comes to us whining for redress 
and sympathy. As a rule, we take too much notice of 
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children’s quarrels, especially of silly little disputes be- 
tween girls. We insist too much on sentimental “ making 
up,” shaking hands, and begging pardon. 

For intellectual effort our ordinary school programme 
offers ample scope, and we need not dwell upon it here. 
One word only in regard to praise as an incentive to 
effort. There is a current notion that commendation 
should be sparingly used. On the contrary, it should be 
invariably bestowed upon every well-meant effort. 

Something worthy of praise may be found in the work 
of the most sluggish, loutish boy. If not, we may, legit- 
imately, pretend to find something, and praise in his case 
the rudiment of effort. It is often pathetic to watch the 
slow, incredulous, brightening face of such a boy when, 
for the first time, instead of being chided or held up to 
public scorn, he finds himself actually commended. A 
prize is harmful, but prizes, one within the reach of every 
child, are valuable as incentives to effort. Lists of names 
written each day at the close of school, upon the black-board, 
under the headings “ Good Lessons” and “ Good Behav- 
iour,” are also helpful. These things seem trifling, per- 
haps, but we must remember that we are dealing with 
children, and children, like grown people, are often spurred 
to effort by trifles, 

When we come to the domain of moral effort, we find 
our second stage so merging itself into the third that, 
henceforth, we may as well consider both together. This 
latest period of school life is, emphatically, the “I like 
it” and “I don’t like it” age. To make our boys and 
girls “like” worthy things and do worthy things, whether 
they like to do them or not, should here be our constant 
aim. 

The repression of violent outward show of emotion is 
at this time a frequent duty, especially in the case of 
nervous, sensitive girls. According to Dr. James, we do 
not cry because we are sorry, but we are sorry because we 
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ery, and the theory, in hysterical cases at least, seems to 
be correct. 

It is really through the emotions that moral effort is 
stimulated. 

At this point two ways are open to us. We may—for 
nothing on earth is easier to do, and thousands of teachers 
and Sunday-school teachers all over the world are doing 
it to-day—we may so feed and stimulate sentimentality 
that the child shall become priggish and self-conceited, 
his moral horizon being bounded by the narrow environ- 
ment of school and family. 

Or, on the other hand, calling to our aid those two great 
educators of the soul, history and poetry, we may help 
these eager, generous young people to know the universe 
they live in; may show them—or try to show them, as 
best we may—how to live in accordance with its being. 

Not many concrete exercises can here be given. We 
may speak briefly, however, of the necessity in geography 
of giving a national background. Word pictures of for- 
eign countries given in the form of language lessons are 
invaluable as a preparation for the later study of history. 
And by the study of history is meant, not the history of 
Greece, the history of Rome, of Germany, of England, of 
America, each considered apart from the other. No; the 
true study of history means—or it means nothing—the 
unrolling of the great world drama in its completeness. 
It means bringing forth upon the stage, alive and quick- 
ening, the mighty spirits of those noble men and women 
who, by the path of martyrdom, have made possible the 
progress of mankind. It means making these boys and 
girls so conscious of their heritage and of the great world 
current throbbing in their veins that they cannot help 
crying out exultantly, “ We have entered into our own. 
We; too, are ready to fight, to suffer, to die, if need be, 
for the right!” 

Asaschool of ethics there is nothing like history, prop- 
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erly taught. But history without poetry is dead. Both 
these subjects have, however, been fully treated in the 
Annals, and it would be presumption to reproduce here 
the arguments already so ably, so delightfully, presented 
by Miss Fletcher.* 

Of course, the great danger with young people is 
that emotion may evaporate without passing into action. 
Dr. James says: “One should never have an emotion 
without expressing it afterward in some active way. Let 
the expression be the least thing in the world—speaking 
genially to one’s grandmother, or giving up one’s seat in 
a horse-car if nothing more heroic offers—but let it not 
fail to take place.” 

The power of habit as a factor in will-training cannot 
be overestimated. Upon this point the last word, per- 
haps, has been said in that wonderful chapter on Habit 
in Dr. James’s Psychology. Of it one teacher writes: “ If 
I were a high-school principal, a college president, or any 
other in authority, I would have that chapter on Habit 
read publicly from the platform at least once every month 
throughout the school year.” And there are many who 
echo her sentiment. 

Of the personal influence of the teacher during this 
most critical period, but little can be said. That is a 
matter which each must settle with his own conscience. 
The same thing is true of what may be especially termed 
religious instruction. The importance of each cannot be 
overestimated, nor the dangers. So great, indeed, are the 
perils and the responsibilities in these two directions that 
we may well end where we began, with that prayer of 
a good man—that old petition, uttered so long ago—for 
“more self-denial and humility, more patience and per- 


severance ” in the work we are privileged to do. 
SARAH H. PORTER, 
Instructor in the Kendali School, Washington, D. C. 


*See the Annals, vol. xxxvi, pp. 173-178, and vol. xxxvii, pp. 177-182. 


AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE RESULTS OF 
MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA.* 


Cuapter VI. 


Happiness. 


Tue fourth and last question proposed for consideration 
in the present Inquiry is this: Aside from the question 
of the liability of the offspring to deafness, are marriages 
in which both of the partners are deaf more likely to re- 
sult happily than marriages in which one of the partners 
is deaf and the other is a hearing person ? 

When Dr. Bell testified before the ‘‘ Royal Commission 
on the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb,’t etc., in London a 
few years ago, in reply to a similar question, he said : 
“The opinions of the principals [of American Schools for 
the Deaf| seem to be that they are happier when both are 
deaf-mutes. But I know of no data myself from which 
we can form conclusions.” 

The opinion to which Dr. Bell refers has been forcibly 
expressed by Dr. Gillett,who has a personal acquaintance 
with more than two thousand deaf people, many of whom 
are married: “I believe,” he says, ‘that, as a general 
rule, their intermarriage is more congenial, and productive 
of more happiness, than the marriage of deaf with hearing 
persons, though I have known most beautiful and happy 
unions of the latter kind. ‘Be ye not unequally yoked 
together’ is a Scripture injunction that bears with as much 
force upon the deaf as upon any others.”}{ This opinion 
is also held by the majority of the deaf themselves. 


* Continued from the November number of the Annals, page 402. 

+A. G. Bett, in “ Appendix to the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb,” etc., London, 1889, Answer to Question 
No. 21,557, Vol. III, p. 825. Reprinted in ‘‘ Education of Deaf Chil- 
dren,” Washington, 1892, Part IT, p. 24. 

tP. G. Gruuert, ‘‘ Deaf-Mutes,” in ‘‘Science,” New York, 1890, vol. 


xvi, No. 404, p. 248. 
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On the other hand, President Gallaudet, whose acquaint- 
ance with the deaf is also wide and intimate, in referring 
to Dr. Gillett’s opinion above quoted, says: ‘‘ Many deaf- 
mutes think more happiness is to be found in a marriage 
with a deaf person than with one who hears ; but this is 
by no means as certain as Dr. Gillett, or the deaf them- 
selves, suppose, for it involves a question that has not yet 
been settled, and never may be. I have known some 
intermarriages of the deaf to result in wretched unhappi- 
ness, but I do not for that reason conclude that such 
marriages must always, or even often, be unhappy. It 
is undoubtedly true that some marriages of deaf people 
with those who hear have turned out badly, but Dr. Gil- 
lett’s admission that he has known ‘ most beautiful and 
happy unions of this kind’ is a sufficient answer to all 
objection to such unions; and to his admission I may be 
permitted to add the testimony from experience, of both 
a son and a brother, that marriage between the deaf and 
the hearing may be entirely happy and essentially suc- 
cessful.”* And Dr. Bell, addressing the students of Gal- 
laudet College on the subject of Marriage, says: ‘“‘ Do not 
let any one place in your minds the idea that such a 
matriage [with a hearing person] cannot be a happy one. 
The chances are infinitely in your favor that out of the 
millions of hearing persons in this country you may be 
able to find one with whom you may be happy than that 
you should find one among the smaller numbers of the 
deaf.”+ 

As President Gallaudet says, the question is one that 
has not yet been settled. It cannot be settled by such 
individual testimony and opinion as have hitherto consti- 
tuted the only attempts in this direction. All of us who 


*E. M. Gatuaupet, ‘‘ The Intermarriage of the Deaf,” in ‘‘ Science,” 
New York, 1890, vol. xvi, No. 408, p. 296. 

tA. G. Brewu, *‘ Marriage. An Address to the Deaf,” Washington, 
1891, p. 12. 
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are familiar with the deaf can recall many happy mar- 
riages, and some unhappy marriages, of each of the two 
classes, just as we can recall many happy marriages and 
some unhappy ones among hearing people. Our opinions 
as to whether the proportion is greater or less in one class 
than in the other are apt to be influenced by our personal 
acquaintance, and our personal acquaintance is generally 
too limited to render our opinions conclusive. 

In the original pian of the present Inquiry no provision 
was made for obtaining information concerning the hap- 
piness or unhappiness of marriages of the deaf, for this 
did not seem to be a subject to which statistics were 
applicable. But after the returns began to come in, 
noticing that on the page devoted to ‘‘ Remarks ” divorces 
and separations were sometimes recorded, it occurred to 
me that these might afford a basis for a comparison of the 
unhappiness of the two classes of marriage and, per contra, 
of their happiness. Statistics of divorce and separation, 
it is true, do not indicate the entire amount of unhappiness 
in marriage. ‘They simply determine the number of cases 
in which the marital infelicity is so burdensome that the 
parties are willing to bear publicity of their most intimate 
relations rather than longer endure the burdens of un- 
happy conditions.”* But they indicate the amount of 
unhappiness in the one class of marriages of the deaf as 
fully as in the other, and so enable us to determine the 
relative proportion of unhappiness in the two classes. I 
have therefore taken note of all cases of divorce or sepa- 
ration reported in the marriage records, and have added 
all others of which I have been able to obtain trustworthy 
information from newspaper publications and personal 
correspondence. In the following tables the marriages 
are classified according to whether both of the partners 


*C: D. Wricut, ‘‘ A Report on Marriage and Divorce in the United 
States, 1867 to 1886; including an Appendix relating to Marriage and 
Divorce in certain countries in Europe,’’ Washington, 1891, p. 163. 
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in marriage were deaf, or one of them was deaf and the 
other a hearing person. In the first table the number 
and percentage of divorces in each class are shown : 
Taste LXXXIX. 


Number DIvoRCES. 
Marriages of the deaf. of 
marriages. 


Number. | Percent’e. 


Both partners deaf 3, 242 33 1.018 
One partner deaf; the other hearing.. 894 25 | 2.796 
One partner deaf; the other unre- | | 

ported whether deaf or hearing ‘ 7 | 2.090 


4,471 65 | 1.454 


The following table shows the number and percentage 
of separations in each class : 
TaBLE XC. 


Number SEPARATIONS. 
Marriages of the deaf. of 


marriages. 
®8e8-| Number. | Percent’e. 


Both partners deaf 3, 242 51 1.573 
One partner deaf; the other hearing...| - 894 33 | 3.691 
One partner deaf; the other unre- 

ported whether deaf or hearing 335 7 2.090 


4,471 91 2.035 


Combining Tables LXXXIX and XC, we have : 
Taste XCI. 


DIvoRCES AND 


Number SEPARATIONS. 


Marriages of the deaf. of 


marriages. | 
Number. | Percent’e. 


Both partners deaf 84 2.591 
One partner deaf; the other hearing... | 6.488 
One partner deaf; the other unre- 

ported whether deaf or hearing | 4.179 


| 3.489 


4,471 
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It appears from Tables LXXXIX, XC, and XCI that 
the percentage of divorces and separations is far less in 
marriages in which both of the partners were deaf than 
in marriages in which one of the partners was deaf and 
the other a hearing person. We conclude that in mar- 
riages of the former class, as a rule, and other things being 
equal, the probability of happiness is greater than in those 
of the latter class. The fourth question of our Inquiry, 
then, must be answered in the affirmative: Marriages in 
which both of the partners are deaf are more likely to 
result happily than those in which one of the partners is 
deaf and the other a hearing person. 

There are three obvious reasons why this should be so. 
1. Where both husband and wife are deaf they are united 
by the strong bond of mutual fellowship and sympathy 
growing out of their similar condition, which has already 
been mentioned as the principal reason why the deaf gen- 
erally prefer to marry one another rather than hearing 
persons.* 2. They are able to communicate with each 
other with perfect ease and freedom. 3. The most inti- 
mate social relations and sympathies of both, outside the 
domestic circle, are with the same class of persons. In 
marriages in which one of the partners is deaf and the 
other a hearing person, the first of these ties is always 
lacking, and the second and third are often lacking to a 
greater or less extent. Even under these less favorable 
conditions the mutual love of husband and wife may be, 
and often is, strong enough to render the union a very 
happy one; but, other things being equal, the greater 
probability of happiness for marriages in which both of 
the partners are deaf, indicated by the above statistics of 
divorce and separation, seems to be indicated also by the 


nature of the case. 


‘ 


E. A. F. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


*See Chapter ITI, pages 171-177. 
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THE secret of success lies in concentration. An illus- 
tration which I once heard a minister give in the course 
of his sermon should be ever present in the mind of the 
teacher: If you were attacked by a giant and were to hurl 
at him a handful of sand, it would simply fly ineffectively 
into the air. But if the sand were concentrated into a 
solid rock of quartz and your aim were good, you might 
crush the giant’s skull. 

How often do we see our pupils throwing the sands of 
time at the giants of the school-room. No doubt, some of 
it blows into the eyes of educators and makes them blind 
to the ineffectual waste of time and energy. Would it not 
be wise, at the beginning of a child’s career in getting an 
education, to train him to do execution with rocks of 
respectable size instead of aimlessly casting sand at the 
course of educational giants? When we know that this 
power of attention is the foundation of all success, be it 
in study or in the business of life, and when we know that 
the first years of the child’s life are of most importance 
in the formation of habits, is it not a subject that deserves 
more attention, especially from those in charge of primary 
classes ? 

I have long desired to write an article upon the subject 
of concentration. For several years, everything bearing 
upon this important point that has caught my eye I have 
endeavored to make my own, and every experience of 
value I have endeavored to retain. But recently a little 
book came into my possession which [ shall make the 
basis of this article. “Methods of Mind Training,” by 
Miss Catharine Aiken, should be in the hands of every 
primary teacher, and its principles practised in every 
school. 


In the introduction to her work Miss Aiken tells of the 
34 
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causes which led her to adopt the new methods. The fact 
was constantly foreed upon her that, with all the years 
spent in study under learned and zealous instructors, the 
results were comparatively worthless in preparing the 
pupils for the warfare of life. They had stored up much 
knowledge, but had acquired no real mental power. It 
was while searching for a better way of reaching the child 
mind and developing its power that her attention was 
drawn to some little Japanese boys who were executing 
acrobatic feats under extremely dangerous conditions. 
She reasoned that fear caused them to rivet their atten- 
tion upon the task before them so completely as to shut 
out all other impressions. Concentrated attention enabled 
the Japanese boys to perform the dangerous feats without 
mistake. Concentrated attention should be the new force 
introduced into school work. The incentive “fear” in 
the case of the acrobat must be replaced by some other 
influence in the case of the child in school, and the incen- 
tives found to be most powerful with the child were innate 
curiosity, ambition, and desire to excel. 

In closing the chapter Miss Aiken gives an account of 
the surprise manifested by visitors to her school. After 
witnessing her exercises for training the minds of her 
pupils, they suggested magnetism, hypnotism, and other 
mysterious agents as the means by which the marvellous 
results were obtained, but Miss Aiken explains it in the 
following words: “It is a wholly natural interaction that 
the pupil’s mind takes on—simply a form of mental 
action, the natural result of being led daily in the same 
direction and through the same mental experience.” 

The second chapter the author devotes to the object of 
the system, and places special emphasis on the value of 
concentrated attention in the business of life, in gaining 
knowledge, in school or out of school, and the importance 
to the scholar of acquiring this habit at an early age, a 
matter for which the teacher is responsible. The habit 
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of concentrating the attention once formed, the memory 
becomes retentive, and the mind holds its facts in con- 
stant readiness for use in matters of reasoning and judg- 
ment. And, while constantly building up mental power, 
the knowledge gained for the same expenditure of time 
and energy is much greater than under the old methods. 
The exercises were adopted for the purpose of awakening 
the faculties and holding the attention. The exercises 
given each day placed the mind in the same mental state, 
and as a result the habit of voluntary attention was 
formed. The author thus marks out her process of de- 
velopment: “ First, to quicken the perceptive faculties ; 
second, to cultivate the habit of accuracy in seeing and 
hearing ; and, third, to discriminate by immediately ob- 
serving similarities, differences, and relations, remember- 
ing always that attention was the underlying condition for 
the proper development of these functions of the mind.” 

The method consists in securing attention by appealing 
to curiosity and the desire to excel, and adding the en- 
thusiasm which accompanies the movement of large num- 
bers actuated by a single purpose for the attainment of a 
desired object. The exercises consist in presenting to the 
pupils something written on a black-board for a brief 
period, and then removing it from view. The pupils are 
required to take in at a single glance the matter thus pre- 
sented and repeat it. The amount of matter was con- 
stantly increased until quite long columns of figures were 
mastered. The difficulty of the exercise was still further 
increased by requiring the pupils, while retaining the col- 
umn of figures in the memory, to perform the operations 
of addition, multiplication, taking the square root, etc., 
on each number and the column of results to be repeated. 
These exercises were used for the sole purpose of arous- 
ing the attention, and, while there was no occasion for re- 
membering them, it was found that, after some days had 
passed, these columns of figures were retained in their 
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order by the pupils ; and not only that, but in many cases 
the pupils had associated one or more historical events 
with the numbers presented. The exercises were varied 
by placing the figures in a horizontal] line, and by placing 
marks of various kinds in different positions with respect 
to the figures, all to be taken in at a glance and repeated. 
The subject-matter for these exercises may take in an 
endless variety. Exercises in distinguishing the exact 
length of lines are given. In drawing, the habit of seeing 
quickly and accurately has been cultivated by presenting 
a model for a few moments’ study, and then, after with- 
drawing it, requiring it to be sketched. The reproduction 
of language was required in the same way after a single 
reading. In regard to this exercise, the author says: 
“They feel that they have no time to gaze about them ; 
they are urged by the imperativeness of the one reading, 
and, their attention thus stimulated, they do the work, 
gain the experience of writing the lines perfectly, and, 
better still, form the habit of observing while reading— 
the true way, in my opinion, to learn to spell, to punctu- 
ate, and even to construct sentences.” Pupils are espe- 
cially urged, in their efforts to reproduce language, to grasp 
the subjects and predicates in their order, and around 
these to group the dependent words. 

Miss Aiken’s exercises for cultivating the art of listen- 
ing have by long-continued practice produced remarkable 
results. A short exercise is given every day for the one 
object of developing the power of attention, the pupil 
being required to depend upon the once heard reading. 
At first only a few lines were given, but the amount was 
daily increased until the pupils could repeat thirty lines 
or more after hearing them read but once. Problems in 
arithmetic involving a number of mental operations were 
also once read to them, the pupils performing the opera- 
tions mentally as the reading proceeded, and at the end 
of the reading the answers were given immediately. 
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In a chapter devoted to some wholesome advice to 
teachers, I find among the good suggestions the follow- 
ing: “Can you not afford, therefore, to set apart twenty 
minutes every morning, at the opening of school, when 
there shall be no attempt at learning, as such, only an 
effort to arouse and strengthen the mental faculties by 
daily exercise in the same direction, until the full use of 
them becomes a mental habit, which may be profitably 
applied in the acquiring of knowledge, whether that 
knowledge be of the mind’s own activity or of things 
external to itself? * * * Qan you not see how much 
time and labor is saved to the child who, with sharpened 
faculties, sits down to the task of preparing, for example, 
a lesson in spelling, the use of capitals, punctuation, etc., 
as well as to the student in his pursuit of the higher 
mathematics, who is enabled by his habits of alertness 
and concentration to seize quickly the conditions of the 
problems, to hold them steadily in his grasp, and by 
means of his well-trained memory to bring to the solution 
his previous experience in similar work ?” 

These exercises are not presented as the entire work of 
the school, but simply as a kind of gymnastics for the 
purpose of sharpening the mental activities and preparing 
them for effective work in all branches of study. The 
object is not to make mere memorizers, but the fact is 
recognized that the memory is the basis for all effective 
work with the other powers of the mind; that memory 
depends upon the degree of attention; and that strong 
efforts should be made to cultivate the memory so that it 
may be able to perform its proper functions. I have seen 
all these exercises practised at times during my school 
days, and I have used similar exercises in my own work, 
but the virtue of the exercises lies in the continuity of the 
application. The principle upon which they are based 
should be the ruling principle of the school, and should 
find its application, not only for twenty miputes each day, 
but in every part of the daily routine; not only in the 
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school-room, but in the chapel, the study-hall, and the 
workshop. I have seen the beneficial effect of exercises 
similar in principle, though not quite to the degree of 
strictness which Miss Aiken has advised, upon a class of 
beginners during the course of a year ; and I believe that 
if greater stress were laid upon the exercises, and they 
were continued during the whole course, the standard of 
scholarship would be materially raised. It does not seem 
to me that it is necessary, in our work, to go beyond the 
customary subject-matter of our school work for materials 
to be used in training exercises. The most important use 
of the principle should be in the reproduction of language. 
If these exercises in reproduction were begun early, and 
continued with the object of forming the habit of concen- 
trated attention, and the exercises were constantly in- 
creased in difficulty, I believe results approaching those 
claimed by Miss Aiken for her pupils could be produced 
in our schools. 


It seems to me that the fundamental principle should 
be to present nothing to the pupil which does not carry 
with it a responsibility for its retention. The chapel ex- 


ercises should be well considered from this point of view. 
The custom of giving a lecture every morning to the whole 
school without regard to the ability of the pupils to com- 
prehend, and requiring no account to be given by the 
pupils of the use they have made of the exercise, soon 
develops the habit of mind-wandering, so detrimental to 
effective work, in a large number of the pupils. Anaccount 
should be rendered of every bit of subject-matter presented. 
An account should be rendered for every minute of time as- 
signed to school work. In the study-hall, especially, the 
pupils are liable to neglect the application of these principles 
and form harmful habits. We may not desire to use all 
of the exercises outlined in the book, but I believe we 
ought to apply the principles on which the exercises are 


based to every part of the pupils’ daily life in school. 
GEO. H. PUTNAM, 
Instructor in the Texas School, Austin, Texas. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION AND INDUSTRIES 
TAUGHT IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Tue ‘‘ Methods of Instruction”’ named in the preceding Tabular State- 
ment may be defined as follows : 

I. The Manual Method.—Signs, the manual alphabet, and writing are 
the chief means used in the instruction of the pupils, and the principal 
objects aimed at are mental development and facility in the comprehen- 
sion and use of written language. The degree of relative importance 
given to these three means varies in different schools ; but it is a differ- 
ence only in degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. 

Il. The Orai Method.—Speech and speech-reading, together with 
writing, are made the chief means of instruction, and facility in speech and 
speech-reading, as well as mental development and written language, is 
aimed at. There is a difference in different schools in the extent to which 
the use of natural signs is allowed in the early part of the course, and also 
in the prominence given to writing as an auxiliary to speech and speech- 
reading in the course of instruction; but they are differences only in 
degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. 

Ill.—The Manual Alphabet Method.—The general instruction of the 
pupils in and out of school is carried on by means of the orthographic 
and phonetic manuals, and by writing and speech. 

IV. The Auricular Method.—The hearing of semi-deaf pupils is de- 
veloped and improved to the greatest possible extent, and, with or with- 
out the aid of artificial appliances, their education is carried on chiefly 
through the use of speech and hearing, together with writing. The aim 
of the method is to graduate its pupils as hard-of-hearing speaking 
people, instead of deaf-mutes. 

V. The Combined System.—Speech and speech-reading are regarded as 
very important, but mental development and the acquisition of language 
are regarded as still more important. It is believed that in many cases 
mental development and the acquisition of language can be best pro- 
moted by the Manual method, and, so far as circumstances permit, such 
method is chosen for each pupil as seems best adapted for his individual 
case. Speech and speech-reading are taught where the measure of suc- 
cess seems likely to justify the labor expended, and in some of the schools 
some of the pupils are taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral method 
or by the Auricular method. 

The ‘‘ Industries Taught ” in American Schools for the Deaf, mostly 
designated by abbreviations in the preceding Tabular Statement, are : 
Art, Baking (Bak.), Basket-making (Bas.), Blacksmithing (Bl.), Book- 
binding (Bo.), Bricklaying (Bk.), Broom-making (Br. ), Cabinet-making 
(Ctb.), Carpentry (Car.), Chalk-engraving (Ce.), Chair-making (Ch.), 
Cooking (Ck.), Clay-modelling (Cl.), Coopery (Co. ), China-painting (Cp. ), 
Dress-making (Dr.), Embroidery (Em.), Engineering (En.), Fancy-work 
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(Fan.), Farming (Fa. ), Floriculture (Fl.), Gardening (Ga.), Glazing (GI. ), 
Harness Repairing (Ha. ), Housework (Ho.), Horticulture (Hor.), Knitting 
(Kn.}, Manual-training (Man.), Mattress-making (Ma.),' Painting (Pa.), 
Paper-hanging(Pap.), Plastering (Pl.), Plate-engraving (Pe.), Pictorial- 
engrayjng (Pic.), Photography (Ph.), Printing (Pr.), Sewing (Se. ), Shoe- 
making (Sh.), Sloyd (Sl.), Stone-laying (St.), Tailoring (Ta.), Weaving 
(Wea.), Wood-carving (We.), Wood-engraving (We.), Wood-turning 
(Wt.), Wood-working, and the Use of Tools. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Arkansas Institute.—Miss Mary Beattie, formerly a teacher 
in the Minnesota School, has been appointed teacher of art in 
the place of Miss Tallant, who resigned to be married; Miss 
Annie Carrington, a member of the Normal Department last 
year, takes the place of Miss Mary Carroll, who has returned 
to the McCowen School; and Mr. I. 8S. Humbert, of Virginia, 
a teacher of fifteen years’ experience and familiar with the 
deaf and their language, takes the place of Miss Hope 
Loughborough, who is resting for a year on account of ill- 
health. 

Central New York Institution.—Miss Bertha Wilkes, Miss 
Gertrude Mosser, and Miss Sara K. Marshall have resigned 
their positions as teachers. Miss Marie Wright Comstock, 
Miss Claudia Redd, Miss Letitia Booth, and Miss Mabel K. 
Jones have been added to the corps of instruction. 


‘Chicago Day-Schools.—Dr. Alice Bellows, formerly Miss 
Alice Christie, for several years a teacher in the Iowa and 
Wisconsin Schools, has received an appointment as teacher. 


Eastern Iowa School.—Linnie Haguewood, the deaf-blind 
girl, formerly in this School, has been admitted into the Insti- 
tution for the Blind at Vinton, Iowa. The people of the State 
subscribed about $1,500 for her education, as no provision for 
her special instruction was made by the Institution. She is 
learning to speak and to read the speech of others by touch. 

Edgbaston (Birmingham, England) Institution.—Exten- 
sive additions and repairs have been made to the buildings. 
The master’s residence has been enlarged and converted to the 
uses of the school, Mr. Townsend finding shelter apart from 
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the Institution. A new dining-room has been built and the 
scullery accommodations increased. Heating by hot water 
has been introduced into the dormitories, the play-grounds 
have been extended, and other important improvements made. 
In the school-rooms the large slate tablets are replaced by 
the application to the walls of Bassett’s cement, which gives 
a smooth white surface, on which black chalk is used for 
writing. “The durability and suitability of the cement have 
to be determined by experience, but, whatever may be the 
result, the present effect is to add largely to the light and 
fresh appearance of the room.” 

Indiana Institution.—Mr. Johnson’s “Outlines” for the 
year 1896-97, in addition to the usual information concerning 
the assignment of teachers, course of study, etc., contains 
selections from text-books and other writings on psychology 
and child-study by A. S. Welsh, Jerome Allen, G. Stanley 
Hall, and others, which are to be used as the basis for discus- 
sions on “mind and mind-growth” at teachers’ meetings dur- 
ing the year. 

Georgia School.—Mr. Henry B. Watts, for three years 
boys’ supervisor, who recently entered upon the career of 
a teacher, has been forced to resign on account of ill-health. 
Mr. Connor ‘writes that he was earnest and efficient in his 
work, winning the esteem of every one, and much regret is 
expressed at his early retirement from the profession. 

Horace Munn School.—At the meeting of the Woman’s 
Congress held in Boston last October, Miss Fuller read a 
paper on the subject of “ Deaf Children in the Home,” and 
afterwards a reception, with illustrative class-room work by 
the pupils, was given the Congress at the School. 

Illinois Institution —The Twenty-Eighth Biennial Report, 
recently issued, is profusely illustrated, and contains an un- 
usual amount of valuable and interesting information concern- 
ing the school, its methods and departments of instruction, the 
causes of deafness, the examination of the pupils’ ears, etc. 

Louisiana Institution.—Miss Ernestine Jastremski, daugh- 
ter of the superintendent, has been appointed teacher of the 
beginners’ oral class to succeed Miss H. I. Patterson, who, in 
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turn, was promoted to fill the position made vacant by Miss 
Belle Howard. On account of the increase in the number of 
pupils, an additional beginners’ class was inaugurated in the 
manual department, which has been put in charge of Miss 
Mary E. Land, a graduate of Newcomb Ladies’ College of 
New Orleans. She is also the instructor in the calisthenic 
classes. 

Mackay Institution.—Miss Curlette, teacher of articula- 
tion, resigned her position in June to accept the principalship 
of the Presbyterian Ladies’ College in Toronto. Miss John- 
son, a teacher of experience with hearing children, has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy. Miss Etta Wiggett, a former 
pupil, was also added to the staff to take charge of the junior 
class. 

During the vacation a number of improvements were made. 
A more modern system of drainage was put in, some outside 
buildings erected, and new furnaces replaced the old ones. 

Manitoba Institution.—Miss Williams has resigned to re 
turn to teaching in a common school. Mr. Cook, formerly 


printer and supervisor of boys, has been appointed a teacher 
in addition to his duties as foreman of the printing office. 
Miss Spaight has taken charge of the articulation work. 


Milwaukee Day-School.—Mrs. Sara Sorenson and Miss 
Catherine Keating have been added to the corps of instructors. 

New Jersey School.—Miss Mary D. Tilson has been unable 
to resume her work this term on account of serious illness. 
Miss Estelle M. Dey has been employed temporarily in her 
place. Miss Tilson hopes to be able to return to work very 
soon. 

New York Institution.—As has been the custom since 
1874, the 19th of November last was observed in commemo- 
ration of the birth of Dr. Harvey P. Peet. Of late years the 
exercises have been extended to include the life-work of other 
prominent benefactors of the deaf. In addition to the special 
exercises of the day, papers were presented by the teachers 
detailing the careers of the Abbe de l’Epée, Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, Laurent Clerc, Luzerne Rae, John A. Jacobs, 
Barnabas M. Fay, Thomas MaclIntire, Jacob Van Nostrand, 
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Henry Winter Syle, Erastus Brooks, Sarah Cuddeback, John 
Carlin, Zerah Colburn Whipple, Alice Elizabeth Worcester, 
and William Gurney Jenkins. 

On the 4th of December there was a double celebration 
of the fortieth anniversary of the removal of the Institution 
to Washington Heights and of Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet's seventy- 
second birthday. Addresses were made by Mr. Currier, Dr. 
Peet, and Mr. C. W. Van Tassell, who had been a pupil in the 
former home of the Institution on Fiftieth street. 

North Carolina (Morganton) School.—Miss Flora Dula, 
who has recently completed the course of the normal class, 
has been added to the corps of instruction. 

North Dakota School.—The School is so full that more 
room must be had before any more pupils can be taken. 

The shoe-making trade has been introduced this year. 
Three boys work at the trade at present. 

A little paper called the School Record is published from 
three to five times a week, the material being furnished by 
the teachers. It is intended for circulation among the pupils 
only. 

Northern New York Institution —Miss Emma D. Reed, 
Miss Vinnie Louise Wood, and Miss Belle Howard have been 
appointed as additional teachers. 


Oshkosh Day-School.—A parents’ and friends’ association, 
a parents’ study class, and a night-school for the adult deaf 
have been organized in connection with the School. The Asso- 
ciation is about to put a library into the school-rooms for the 
use of the children. 


Oregon School.—Mr. Ralph H. Drought, B. S., a graduate 
of Gallaudet College, and Miss Cordelia Wallace, a former pu- 
pil of this School, have been added to the teaching force. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Louise E. Sparhawk, a 
graduate of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
instructor in sloyd work, and Mr. Otto Herold, of the School 
of Industrial Arts, has been appointed assistant instructor of 
drawing. 

Miss Louise Kellner is delivering a series of practical lec- 
tures to the advanced pupils on physiology and hygiene. 
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The board have under consideration the advisability of in- 
troducing a typesetting machine of the most approved kind in 
order to instruct the class in printing in the use of such ma- 
chines. The probable cost will be $3,000. 

Pennsylvania Oral School.—Miss Maud Williams, who was 
trained for the work in this School, has been added to the 
corps of instructors. 

South Carolina School.—Mrs. Laura C. Irby, a teacher 
here for many years, the eldest daughter of the Rev. N. P. 
Walker, the founder of the School, died on the 10th of Octo- 
ber last. ‘She was apt to teach, and possessed rare illustra- 
tive ability. She was especially vigorous in carrying a point, 
and strong and unwavering in her convictions. Consideration 
for those beneath her was a prominent trait in her character.” 

Miss Jane M. Washington, a niece of Mr. Tate of the Min- 
nesota School, and a graduate of a female college in Missis- 
sippi, has been added to the corps of articulation teachers. 

Texas School.—Mr. A. H. Walker resigned his position as 
teacher last June to accept a place in the Tennessee School. 


The place has been filled by the promotion of Mr. W. A. Scott. 
The position in the primary department made vacant by the 
promotion of other teachers is filled by Miss Olivia Thomas. 

Two new oral classes have been formed in order that all new 
pupils who have apparent ability to acquire speech may have 
a fair trial. 


Utah School.—Mr. Edward P. Clarke, M. A., a graduate of 
Tufts College and of the Normal Department of Gallaudet 
College, has been added to the corps of instruction. 

The Deseret Hagle describes the situation of the new home 


of the School as follows: 

Our location is a most admirable one. The plateau upon which we are 
situated gives us a commanding view in front of the snug and pretty city 
of Ogden, the winding Weber river just beyond, and further across the 
level country the Great Salt Lake. Behind us tower the rugged Wasatch 
mountains with peaks some ten thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
The picturesque Ogden canyon, with its many charms, is just a stone’s 
throw to the east. The sparkling Ogden river flows by us on the north 
to join the Weber and the Great Salt Lake. The view of the valley to 
the northwest, with its numerous thriving farming towns and checkered 
fields, presents a grand picture. All this with our large area of land, the 
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orchard, the farm, the lawns, the groves of trees, and beautiful buildings 
reaches far beyond the expectation of many of us. 


Virginia Institution.—Miss G. M. Chidester has been ap- 
pointed teacher of the fourth class. 


West Virginia School——The board of management have 
decided to recommend the separation of the department for 
the blind from that for the deaf. 


Western New York Institution.—Miss Lucy Burrows Mc- 
Master, a faithful and successful teacher in this Institution 
since 1882, died on the 20th of October last, of appendicitis. 
“She loved the children, she loved all her co-workers, and she 
had a gracious tact which guided her sympathy with others 
and always brought the right and helpful word to her lips.” 


Wisconsin School.—In connection with the Tabular State- 
ment concerning this School, published in the present num- 
ber of the Annals, Mr. Swiler says that under the pres- 
ent schedule four hours are given daily to recitations; three 
and one-half hours to shop work; and from one to two 
hours for evening study, according to the age and grade of the 
pupil. This is for the advanced pupils; the intermediate pu- 
pils have four and one-half hours in school recitations, and 
two hours daily for manual training. The lower classes have 
recitations in two sessions, four and one-half hours daily, with- 
out the manual training work, until they have reached the 
third year, or third grade. Under the present arrangement 
the older pupils have four hours for recitations in the fore- 
noon; three and one-half hours, uninterrupted, for work in 
the afternoon; the intermediate pupils have this reversed; and 
the lower grades have two short sessions of school, forenoon 
and afternoon, with two and a half hours intermission. 

Mr. E. J. Bending, formerly of the Manual Training depart- 
ment of the Florida Agricultural College, is the instructor for 
boys in manual training; and Miss A. F. Struckmeyer teaches 
the domestic arts, including all sorts of needle-work and cook- 
ing. In connection with the manual training work, pupils 
have mechanical drawing; and in addition thereto Miss Sor- 
renson still continues the work of the studio proper, in free- 
hand drawing, and in black and white, oil and water colors. 
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The equipment of the manual training school is still incom- 
plete, but will include Buffalo forges, Reed and Putnam 
lathes, etc., supplemented by a full equipment of tools and 
the modern conveniences for such work. 


Wright-Humason School.—Miss Anna Fitch Jerome has as- 
sumed charge of the kindergarten work, and Miss Catherine 
Coaker, formerly of the McCowen Oral School, has also been 
added to the corps of instruction. 

Robert H. Moulton, who last year completed his prepara- 
tion for college, has passed the requisite examinations and is 
now a regular member of the freshman class of Columbia Col- 
lege in the city of New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Politics in Schools for the Deaf.—The principle of civil 
service reform seems to have made gratifying progress in 
schools for the deaf within recent years, for since the last 
election we hear of only two schools in which a change of ad- 
ministration is even suggested. We sincerely hope that in 
these schools also wisdom and justice may prevail over parti- 
sanship and the present superintendents may be retained in 
their places. They are both excellent men and have con- 
ducted the institutions under their charge admirably. A 
change at the present time would not only injure the institu- 
tions directly concerned, but would retard the cause of the 
education of the deaf throughout the whole country by help- 
ing to perpetuate what has done so much harm in some of our 
schools in former years, the influence of party politics in their 
management. ‘ 

Free Maintenance as well as Education for All.—In the 
last Report of the California Institution, Dr. Wilkinson, after 
expressing satisfaction at the decision of the New York legis- 
lature and judiciary, mentioned in the last October number of 
the Annals, page 353, to the effect that the education of the 
deaf is not a charity, and that the provision for maintenance, 
being subordinate and incidental to the purpose of education, 
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should not determine the classification of institutions for the 
deaf as charitable, discusses the question of free maintenance 
as weil as education for all, as follows: 


But it is sometimes asked, ‘‘ Ought not the rich to pay for the main- 
tenance of their children, even if the tuition be free?” It is a pertinent 
question, and is entitled to respectful consideration. Nobody in these 
days doubts the duty of the State to provide for the education and main- 
tenance of those deaf and blind children whose parents and guardians 
may not be able to pay for such education, but there seems to be an ele- 
ment of justice in requiring those who have the means to pay for the 
support of their children while in the Institution. The matter has been 
discussed in many Legislatures, and the consensus of opinion, as evi- 
denced in legislative action, is in favor of making maintenance as well as 
tuition free. The reasons are: 

First—The small income which would be derived from pay-pupils* 
would not compensate for the class distinctions which would inevitably 
creep into the school. Noone now can claim special privileges by reason 
of wealth. Rich and poor sit at the same table, eat the same food, 
occupy the same dormitory, and are taught by the same teachers. No 
one is released or exempt from certain duties because he ‘‘ pays”; no 
one is called upon to perform certain functions in the household economy 
because he is poor. No parent can claim, ask, or obtain special privileges 
because he is able and willing to pay for them. This desirable equality 
would be jeopardized, to say the least, by exacting fees from parents 
who have money. 

Second—Experience has proved that parents will not go before a court 
and confess to poverty. The great majority of our pupils are the children 


*In the New England States, New York, and Pennsylvania, the insti- 
tutions for the deaf and the blind are private corporations with endow- 
ments, and the State pays so much for each child. I have taken the 
pains to look up the proportion of income derived from pay-pupils in 
these schools. ‘The figures are taken from the latest reports on hand : 


From pay 


| Total income. 
pupils. 


Percentage. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


New York— 
N. Y. C., 162d street...............| $103,441 00 | $986 00 
N. Y. C., 31st street } 77,049 00 833 00 
Rome 40,296 00 

Pennsyloania— 

Philadelphia Blind . 70,296 00 
Philadelphia Deaf 122,463 00 
Pittsburg 27,833 00 


| 
| .0095 
| -00 
.00 
-0026 
.024 
.00 
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of respectable, hard-working people, farmers, Jaborers, mechanics, clerks, 
ministers, and men of limited income, but honest, law-abiding, debt- 
paying citizens, who would refuse to go before a Superior Judge and 
plead pauperism for a permit to have their children admitted to the In- 
stitution. It may be a mistaken pride—I don’t think it is—but the feel- 
ing exists, and cannot be overcome. The experiment of ‘‘ pay-pupils” 
has been tried twice in one of the Western institutions, and each time 
nearly broke up the school, and the law was repealed at the following 
Legislature. 

Third—The precedeut of other States is against such action. Except 
in the Institutions which are incorporated, and whose property vests in 
a private Board of Directors, as is the case in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and the New England States, schools for the deaf and the blind in nearly 
all States offer their benefits free to deaf or blind children whose parents 
or guardians are residents of the commonwealth. 

Fourth—The rich man claims that he is compelled to pay taxes for the 
support of all the children in the Institution, and that, when his own 
child requires the training of the school, he ought not to be obliged to 
pay in addition to his taxes an extra sum for its support. 


The “ Unique” Touch Alphabet.—Mr. Henry Woollen, of 41 
Elspeth Road, Clapham Common, 8.W., London, England, has 
published a “ Unique Practical Deaf-Mute Manual Alphabet, 
for use in both ‘oral’ and ‘sign’ classes, based on the per- 
fected natural physiological alphabet (balanced and self- 
proven).” Like the Dalgarno alphabet (Annals, ix, 19), it is 
made by touching different parts of the hand, and, like the 
Lyon alphabet (Annals, xxxvii, 53), it is phonetic. Unlike 
other manual alphabets, it provides a period, colon, semi- 
colon, and comma for punctuation. The phonetic spelling 
adopted, judging from the illustrations given, does not Gimin- 
ish, but in some ‘cases increases, the number of letters re- 
quired; thus how, joy, and new are spelled hajOO, dshojej, 
and nej OO. The British Deaf Monthly for December is in- 
formed that Mr. Woollen “is not deaf, and has not come in 
any close contact with the deaf.” The alphabet may be ob- 
tained from the author, postage paid, for 14 cents. 


Hearing through the Fingers.—An article has recently been 
“ going the rounds” of the American newspapers mentioning 
an invention made by Professor Thomas McKendrick, of 
Glasgow, Scotland, by which a deaf person, ky dipping his 
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hands in a tub of water containing a solution of salt, and by 
the aid of a series of electric batteries, a telephone trans- 
mitter, and a phonograph, is enabled to hear and enjoy music. 
Some of the statements of the article were evidently exagger- 
ated, but thinking there might be some element of truth in 
them we wrote to Mr. W. H. Addison, Principal of the Glasgow 
Institution for the Deaf, for further information. He replies 
under date of December 8, 1896: 


Professor McKendrick’s invention consists of a microphone for intensify- 
ing the sound, which may be produced either by the phonograph or by 
the voice. A current of electricity is derived from half a dozen of 
Obach’s dry cells, and a small secondary coil is thrown into the circuit. 
The wires, which terminate in two platinum plates, are ultimately led 
into a glass vessel containing a solution of common salt or sulphuric 
acid. 

The invention was tested upon four of our pupils last Saturday. I was 
not able to be present, having to be in London on business. Various 
tunes were played by Professor McKendrick’s machine: Ist, as on the 
organ; 2d, as on the English concertina; 3d, as on the piano; 4th, as 
on the saxhorn ; and, 5th, as on the bugle. 

The pupils put the forefingers of both hands into glasses, containing a 
solution of common salt or sulphuric acid, which were connected with 
the machine by conductors. The pupils were told to nod or move their 
heads in unison with the vibrations which they felt. 

The first pupil, Flora Campbell,—aged 15, lost hearing four years ago, 
cannot hear large bell nor loud shouting, is what is commonly called 
stone-deaf, a very intelligent girl, and fully appreciating the nature of 
the experiment—felt the vibrations, but did not at first respond to them 
freely. This, however, was probably owing to timidity, as in the two last 
experiments—those with the saxhorn and bugle—she responded quite 
freely. 

With regard to the other three,—Annie Kerr, age 15; David Fyfe, age 
14; and William McCandless, age 12—all born deaf—they each responded 
to the vibrations, especially the first two, seeming to be very sensitive 
to the vibrations, and keeping time to the music almost perfectly. 

On being questioned afterwards by their teacher, who was present at 
the experiment, as to their individual experiences, Flora Campbell says 
that when she put her fingers into the glasses, she not only felt the vibra- 
tions, but heard the music ; but that when she took them out she heard 
nothing. 

Annie Kerr—born deaf, cannot hear loud shouting, can hear jlarge 
bell slightly—says she could feel the vibrations and hear the music when 
she put her fingers into the glasses, but not when she took them out. 
She thinks it was like piano music. She can hear the piano when stand- 
ing close beside it. 
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David Fyfe—age 14, born deaf, 5 deaf in the family, can hear loud 
sounds—says he felt the vibrations, but did not hear anything. 

William McCandless, age 12, born deaf, says he felt the vibrations, but 
did not hear anything. 

Flora Campbell, one of the pupils named in the above com- 
munication, has written the following description of her expe- 
rience : 

When I put my fingers into the glasses, I felt the instrument beating a 
tune. It went up from my fingers to my ears, and it sounded just like 
the music I heard before I became deaf. I could not hear the music 
when I took my fingers out of the glasses. I heard the last tune plainer 
than the others. It sounded like a bugle. I think I could hear if any- 
one spoke loudly into the instrument. 


Deaf Poets.—The London EHphphatha for December last 
contains a biographical sketch and portrait of Miss Helen 
Marion Burnside, an English lady, who lost her hearing at the 
age of twelve from scarlet fever, and has published many 
lyrics and other poems in magazines and books. Over 6,000 
of her verses have been printed on cards, and 150 of her songs 
have been set to music. She also writes stories for children, 
and for nine years was designer to the Royal School of Art 
Needlework, for which she still occasionally paints vellum- 
bound books. She obtained a diploma for her skill in this 
branch of art from the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Mr. Hugh R. Dinwoodie, a pupil of the Northern New 
York Institution, has contributed many pieces of high poetic 
promise to the Mentor, which is published at that Institution. 


Gallaudet Day.—The observance of the birthday of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet by the deaf and their friends is becoming 
more general from year to year throughout the United States. 
In almost all of our schools and in most of our large cities the 
day was appropriately celebrated on the tenth of December 
last. 

In Jacksonville, Illinois, the day was made the occasion of 
a “ Recognition Service” of a new undenominational church 
for the deaf under the ministry of the Rev. Frank Read, who 
is also pastor of similar churches in St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Davenport, Iowa, where he preaches on alternate Sundays 
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during the summer months and occasionally during the rest 
of the year. The pastors of the local Presbyterian, Christian, 
Methodist, Baptist, and Congregational churches, and the 
President of Illinois College, took part in the council which 
extended the right hand of fellowship to the new organization 
and conducted the service. 


Church Work in New York.—We are indebted to the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Gallaudet for the following summary of the 
Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Church Mission to Deaf- 
Mutes, which was read at its Anniversary Service held in the 
Church of the Incarnation, New York, on the 20th of Decem- 
ber last: 


The Society was incorporated in 1872 to promote the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of adult deaf-mutes. 

Its missionaries hold Sunday sign-services at eight different places in 
the Dioceses of New York, Long Island, Newark, and Connecticut. 
They have been instrumental in bringing many deaf-mutes into pastoral 
relations. They are obliged to spend several hun .red dollars every year 
in aid of destitute deaf-mutes. To pay the moderate salaries of the mis- 
sionaries, to minister to the sick and needy deaf-mutes, and to meet other 
general expenses, the Society needs an income of $7,500 a year. The 
New York Treasurer reported a balance of $136.47 October 1, 1895; re- 
ceipts, $5,370.94; expenses, $5,467.48; balance October 1, 1896, $39.93. 

The Brooklyn Treasurer reported $1,625.23 received and expended. 
So there was a deficiency of $503.38. 

One of the most important departments of the Society’s work is ‘‘ The 
Gallaudet Home for Deaf-Mutes,” situated on a farm by the Hudson 
river, between New Hamburgh and Poughkeepsie. The estimated value 
of its property is $62,000, with an endowment of $14,203. It carries a 
mortgage of $7,500, which it is very desirable should be paid off. Octo- 
ber 1, 1895, the debts on current expenses were $978.31, and the bills of 
the year were $6,332.42, making in all $7,310.73. The income was 
$6,473.74, leaving October 1, 1896, a debt of $836.89. 

There are twenty-five trustees to manage the affairs of this important 
Society, the Bishop of New York being ez officio the president of the 
board. 


The Ohio Home for the Aged and Infirm.—The Home for 
the Aged and Infirm Deaf at Central College, Ohio, was form- 
ally ‘opened on the 12th of December last with addresses 
from Messrs. Robert Patterson, R. P. McGregor, Augustus 
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Greener, J. W. Jones, J. P. Byers, the Rev. Dr. Watt, Mrs. E. 
A. Zell, and Gen. G. M. Ziegler. The Home is owned and 
controlled by the Alumni Association of the Ohio Institution, 
for in Ohio, as Mr. McGregor said in his address, “instead of 
waiting for others to take the initiative the deaf of the State 
took it themselves.” They were fortunate in being able to 
obtain suitable grounds and building at a very low price, and 
the Home enters upon its benevolent work entirely free from 
debt. 


Publications.—Since the publication of the last number of 
the Annals, we have received the following publications : 


Frerreri, G. Sordo-Muto e la sua Educazione. Vol. III. Storia. 
[The Deaf-Mute and his Education. Vol. III. History.] Siena, 1896. 
12mo, pp. 439. [The first and second volumes of this valuable work, 
relating, respectively, to Pedagogy and Didactics, have already been 
noticed in the Annals, xl, 238, and xli, 116.] 

Reports of Schools, printed in 1896: California, Columbia, Groningen 
(Netherlands), Horace Mann, Illinois, Kansas, Sarah Fuller, Venersborg 
(Sweden), Virginia. 

Report of the Pennsylvania Diocesan Commission on Church Work 
(Rev. J. M. Koehler), Philadelphia, 1896. 

Report of the College of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb, London, 1896. 


Another Periodical.—The publication of another independ- 
ent periodical for the deaf, Zhe Southern Deaf-Mute Jour- 
nal, was begun in November last. It appears monthly, and 
“is intended to fill the long-felt want of a journal for the deaf- 
mutes of the South.” It is neatly printed and judiciously 
edited. The proprietor is Mr. Joe G. Bradley, the editor Mr. 
L. T. Rogers, the place of publication Hillsboro, Texas, and 
the subscription price 50 cents a year. 
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